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AN INCOME TAX PRO AND CON 


By Albert O. Brown 


The increasing volume of taxation 
raises the question of ways and 
means. For a hundred and twenty 
years, beginning with 1784, we were 
subject to the rule of proportion, 
copied into the constitution of New 
Hampshire from that of Massachu- 
setts. But for the relatively un- 
important and partially unused 
amendment of 1903, affecting inher- 
itances and franchises, this rule is 
still in force. We are thus, except 
for polls, in the main restricted to 
the general property tax, and from 
it we derive most of the revenue for 
the support of government, state, 
county and local. It is believed, 
however, it cannot be relied upon to 
sustain any great increase in public 
expenditures. 

The burden of federal taxation is 
heavy, how heavy it is difficult either 
to determine or to estimate. In this 
state, fortunately, the figures are at 
hand. In 1911 the property taxes 
assessed locally, that is, by the se- 
lectmen in the towns and the asses- 
sors in the cities, and mostly for the 
use of the towns and _ cities, 
amounted in round numbers to five 
and a half millions of dollars. In 
1919 they amounted to eleven mil- 
lions of dollars, an increase of one 
hundred per cent in eight years. 

This statement, it must be re- 
membered, does not include the 
million dollars more or less annually 
assessed against the statewide pub- 
lic service companies by the tax 
commission. It takes no account of 
the savings bank tax of $700,000, 
the poll tax of $360,000, the inheri- 
tance tax of $250,000, or the insur- 
ance tax of $125,000. Neither does 
it regard the multitude of fines and 
fees, including a half million dollars 


from automobile licenses, which add 
largely to the public income. It re- 
lates merely to the tax locally as- 
sessed upon local property, the 
average rate of which throughout 
the state for the present year is 
$2.28 on each one hundred dollars 
of a full valuation of all ratable es- 
tates. 

Many still in active life will re- 
member the almost oppressive tax- 
ation that followed the Civil War. 
During that struggle it was neces- 
sary for the cities and towns, to say 
nothing of the state, to incur large 
debts for bounties to soldiers and 
for other outlays which in the recent 
conflict they were able to avoid. In 
the late sixties these debts were in 
pracess of liquidation and taxes as- 
sumed unheard of proportions. To 
not a few confiscation seemed near 
at hand, and yet the per capita rate 
then was but one half of that which 
exists today. 

Mindful of all the facts the legis- 
lature, when at the recent extra ses- 
sion it voted a bonus of $70 each 
to the veterans of the World War, 
also provided for the resulting ex- 
pense by increasing the poll tax to 
$5 for five years and imposing it 
upon women as well as men in the 
event they are admitted to the suf- 
frage. It was feared, and with good 
reason, that the measure would fail 
if the money appropriated by it were 
to be raised in the usual way 
through the medium of the property 
tax, already too high. 

But it is apparent that, in the ab- 
sence of retrenchment, much more 
money will be needed. The call of 
the schools cannot be denied. The 
needs of the highways—more and 
better good roads—are imperative. 
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And generally the high cost of gov- 
ernment will assert itself. 

The moral is plain. The red 
light is displayed. Of course poll 
taxes should go no higher. Property 
owners are already paying as much 
as they can afford. And this is es- 
pecially true of the farmers on the 
hills and the small freeholders in 
the villages and cities who together 
constitute a large majority of the 
tax payers of the state. If this 
statement is accepted for truth, 
property taxes of the character that 
now obtain cannot be greatly in- 
creased. Therefore, should large 
sums of additional money be needed 
a new source of revenue must be 
found to supply them. The only 
such source in sight is a tax on in- 
comes. This would rest principally 
upon interest and dividend receipts 
and would be far from inequitable. 

Those who possess intangibles, 
whether with or without other prop- 
erty, are able to hold them only be- 


cause of the protection afforded by 


the state. The courts are open to 
these persons and the police are at 
their service. They are entitled to 
attend and to send their children to 
the public schools. The highways, 
streets, sidewalks, sewers and lights 
are for their use. And in case they 
come to want, they are entitled to 
support at the public expense. In 
return they surely ought to con- 
tribute something on account of 
their intangible wealth to maintain 
the government from which all 
these benefits are derived. On the 
other hand, they cannot be expected 
to pay a full tax upon their securi- 
ties, for they of necessity, have to 
bear the burden of a full tax upon 
the tangible property which those 
securities represent and which with- 
out diminishing itself gives to them 
all the value they possess. At cur- 
rent rates one can ill afford, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to pay two full 
taxes upon the same property. The 
owner of a house is not required to 
pay a tax upon both it and the deed 


that conveys the title, or the poll 
tax payer to respond twice, once for 
himself and once for his image in 
the glass. 

It is entirely feasible from a prac- 
tical point of view, to classify stocks 
and credits for direct taxation at a 
rate commensurate with their abil- 
ity to pay. This has been done in 


several jurisdictions and a flat tax of 


about four mills on the dollar has 
been found to afford a large return 
and to be otherwise satisfactory. 
The same practical result may be 
reached, however, by resorting to 
shares and money at interest indi- 
rectly through their income. And 
a tax on incomes has some advant- 
ages that classification as heretofore 
proposed in this state, does not pos- 
sess. It may be made to apply to 
returns from business and personal 
earnings as well as from intangibles. 
On this principle a law was enacted 
in Massachusetts four years ago 
which has proved to be eminently 
successful. New York has just 
passed a general income tax law, 
and the trend in all of the states 
is toward income taxation. 

If a tax on incomes from all 
sources were adopted as an adjunct 
to existing taxes, ample revenue 
could be provided at a low rate. 
The actual net income, seven-tenths 
personal and three-tenths corporate, 
returned from New Hampshire for 
federal taxation in 1917, which year 
furnishes the latest figures available, 
was $52,061,342. This sum may 
be too small for the present compu- 
tation because $2,000 of income was 
excluded in the case of every per- 
sonal return. If, however, it were 
to include in the case of personal re- 
turns all net incomes of $1,000 and 
over, as well as the net interest re- 
ceived by savings banks, which 
should be treated like other income, 
it would be increased to more than 
$60,000,000. But six per cent of 
this sum is $3,600,000. And six per 
cent is lower than any federal rate 
and higher than any we should need 
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to use. Of course we should have 
to forego the present tax on intangi- 
bles and savings bank deposits ag- 
gregating $900,000. The balance of 
$2,700,000 would represent the gain 
in revenue from income taxation. 
This with the increases from inheri- 
tances and automobile _ licenses, 
about to be realized, should satisfy 
our needs for many years to come. 

It is impossible to tell from the 
printed tabulations just what part 
of the personal income returned 
from this state, as above, was de- 
rived from intangibles. But enough 
is known to warrant the assertion 
that it was sufficient, even if taxed 
at a low rate, to make a very im- 
portant addition to present revenue. 
Indeed, many think it would be ad- 
visable, for a time at least, to confine 
an income tax to dividend and in- 
terest receipts exclusively. 

In this connection it is appropri- 
ate to add that, from an economic 


standpoint, the law of this state 
governing the taxation of intangi- 


bles is especially absurd. Its effect, 
speaking generally, is entirely to ex- 
empt all stocks and to tax at full 
value all bonds and other credits, 
though the latter may be offset by 
interest bearing indebtedness, as 
they usually are. The result is that 
not five per cent of our intangibles 
outside the savings banks, estimat- 
ed to be in excess of $300,000,000, 
contribute any revenue whatever to 
the public treasuries. Nor can the 
situation be greatly improved with- 
out an amendment to the propor- 
tional clause of the constitution. 
Obviously the question of an in- 
come tax, so far as it relates to in- 
tangibles, is not one of exemption 
but one of broad and inclusive taxa- 
tion; not one of less but of greatly 
increased revenue. 

A plan on the basis of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs would add to our 
system a useful method of taxation. 
Flexibility would be one of its 
merits. The varying demands for 
revenue could generally be met by 
fractional changes in the rate of tax- 


ation. A portion of the burden of 
government now borne by _ the 
principal of property would be 
shifted to income and would rest 
upon the shoulders of those who are 
able and, for the most part at least, 
willing to bear it. Incidentally a 
wide spread demand would be sat- 
isfied and the forces of discontent 
depleted. 

The tax would be easy to assess, 
as the amount of income could 
readily be ascertained from the re- 
turn of the tax payer to the com- 
missioner of internal revenue, or a 
duplicate thereof. It would also be 
easy to collect and easy to pay, 
since it could always be taken from 
income without liquidating fixed 
and unproductive property as is 
sometimes necessary under the pres- 
ent law. 

But there is something before an 
income tax. Economy and efficiency 
are entitled to a trial. State and 
municipal affairs are seldom con- 
ducted with the prudence and 
sagacity that characterize private 
business. This is especially true of 
times like the present when the infla- 
tion of war, and, it may be added, 
its extravagance and waste, extend 
their influence to public finance. 
Reform is slow and difficult. It will 
come, however, whenever the people 
realize that their interest in govern- 
ment is several as well as joint. It 
will come chiefly through the town 
meetings and the boards of mayor 
and aldermen, where most of the ap- 
propriations are made and their ex- 
penditure authorized. If it were to 
come quickly the existing system 
of taxation, utilized to its utmost, 
would probably suffice for a consid- 
erable time. And it would avert a 
tax on incomes, which is otherwise 
inevitable within a few years. 

All things considered, it is the part 
of wisdom, while a convention is at 
hand, so to amend the constitution 
that it will not condemn an income 
tax law if later its enactment is 
found necessary. 





ALBERT O. BROWN 


By H. C. Pearson 


A periodical of national circula- 
tion has been printing a series of 
interesting articles about “the best 
farmers” in the different states of 
the Union. Its choices have pro- 
voked comment and criticism, which, 
doubtless, was one of the purposes 
in making them; but they have 
served, also, the better end of mak- 
ing the whole country acquainted 
with the splendid recent progress of 
agriculture in every section of the 
land. If its articles had been 
headed “The Best Types of Farm- 
ers” in the North, South, East and 
West, the appeal to the reader’s curi- 
osity: would have been less strong, 
but there would have been little, if 
any, just ground for complaint as to 
the selection of men and of farms for 
description. 

If this magazine should announce 
and print an article upon “The Best 
Man in New Hampshire,” it might 
increase its circulation, but it would 
undertake an impossible task and 
would receive and deserve ridicule. 
3ut if the editor should be moved to 
discuss the best type of New Hamp- 
shire manhood and citizenship, not 
only would he have an interesting 
and comprehensive subject, but also 
one that could be illustrated with 
many individual. portraits without 
giving any reason for adverse criti- 
cism. 

[f such a contribution were to be 
made to the pages of The Granite 
Monthly, this present writer can 
think of no man more worthy to be 
chosen as a representative of the 
specified type, “New Hampshire’s 
best manhood and citizenship,” than 
the subject of this article, Hon. 
Albert O. Brown of Manchester. 

In the first place, Mr. Brown rep- 
resents well the New Hampshire 
type because he is so thoroughly and 
entirely a New Hampshire man in 


every inch and ounce of his consid- 
erable height and weight. He was 
born and spent his boyhood on a 
New Hampshire farm. He attended 
a New Hampshire district school 
and then a New Hampshire acad- 
emy. He is a graduate and a trus- 
tee of a New Hampshire college. 
He began the practice of his profes- 
sion in New Hampshire and contin- 
ued it there with eminent success 
for almost thirty years; turning then 
to the field of business and becoming 
the executive officer of New Hamp- 
shire’s greatest financial institution. 
In public life he holds today two 
of the most important positions in 
the New Hampshire state govern- 
ment. In private life he is one of 
those kind friends, good neighbors 
and quiet gentlemen, upon whose 
steadfast, unassuming strength of 
character, in the mass, depends the 
safety and the future of our modern 
civilization. 

It is thus seen how truly and es- 
sentially Mr. Brown is a_ typical 
New Hampshire man, by birth, resi- 
dence, training, education, experi- 
ence and service. How the value 
of his service and the depth of his 
loyalty to the commonwealth fur- 
ther qualify him to represent the 
Granite State at its best may be 
judged, though imperfectly, from the 
following brief sketch of his life, 
career and personality. 

Albert Oscar Brown was born in 
Northwood, Rockingham County, 
New Hampshire, July 18, 1853, the 
son of Charles Osgood and Sarah 
Elizabeth (Langmaid) Brown, and 
the oldest of their three children. His 
great-great-grandfather, Jedediah 
Brown, removed from Seabrook to 
Raymond early in the eighteenth 
century and was the ancestor of 
many men and women who have 
played prominent parts in the life of 
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southeastern New Hampshire dur- 
ing the past two hundred years. Mr. 
Brown’s mother was a member of a 
well known Chichester family, her 
brother, Edward Langmaid, being 
the leading citizen of that town tor 
many years. 

Mr. Brown’s boyhood, like that 
of most lads of his time in rural 
New Hampshire, contained more of 
work and less of play than is now 
the rule; yet it was a happy. one and 
one in which the right kind of foun- 
dations were laid for a strong, up- 
right and useful manhood. The 
Northwood of that day was a pros- 
perous agricultural community; a 
peaceful, wholesome environment; 
with a stage coach its one slight 
connection with the outer world, 
passing through every week day 

In spite of its comparative isola- 
tion, Northwood had excellent edu- 
cational facilities in the shape of 
unusually good common schools, 
and, in addition, Coes Northwood 
Academy, one of those preparatory 
schools of which so many, located 
here and there in New England 
country villages, have been a real 
factor in establishing high and true 
ideals of enlightenment and _ pro- 
gress. In due time young Brown 
passed from the town schools into 
the academy and there fitted for coi- 
lege, which he entered in the fall of 
1874. For his preparatory school, 
as for his college, Mr. Brown always 
has cherished a loyal and active re- 
gard. For many years he has been 
a member of the board of trustees 
of Coes Academy and for some time 
past the president of the board. 

When Mr. Brown went to Han- 
over in 1874, he found Dartmouth 
still the small college which it was 
in Daniel Webster’s day, and which 
it was to continue to be for two more 
decades. President Smith was soon 
to end his fourteen years of service 
as the head of that institution and 
President Bartlett to begin his term 
of fifteen years. The faculty was 


small, but strong, as the remem- 
bered names of Young, Quimby, 
Wright, Proctor, Parker, Lord, 
Noyes, Hitchcock and Sanborn will 
testify. 

Most of Mr. Brown’s classmates 
in ’78 were country boys like him. 
They graduated 85 strong to become 
college presidents and _ professors, 
doctors of divinity and of medicine, 
judges of high courts, writers, pub- 
lishers, editors, engineers and suc- 
cessful business men; not one of 
them, however, attaining a higher 
degree of success in life than has 
Mr. Brown. In college he was. a 
member of the Zeta chapter of the 
Psi Upsilon fraternity ; and his high 
standard of scholarship earned him 
an election to Phi Beta Kappa. He 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts upon his graduation in June, 
1878, and the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts in 1908. In.1911 
Mr. Brown was chosen a trustee of 
the college and still continues to 
hold that office, the value of his 
services in that capacity being ap- 
preciated fully by his fellow alumni 
and by all who are interested in 
Dartmouth’s future. He is a mem- 
ber of the committee of the board 
of trustees on Business Adminis- 
tration of the college and served on 
the special committee from the 
board which assisted in making the 
arrangements for the recent sesqui- 
centennial of the founding of Dart- 
mouth. His alma mater has no 
more loyal and loving son than he, 
nor one in whom capacity, desire 
and opportunity for valuable service 
are better united. 

For three years after leaving col- 
lege Mr. Brown was a school teacher 
acting as an instructor in Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Massachusetts. 
In this work he was abundantly suc- 
cessful, but it was not his choice 
as a life career, and at the end of 
the period named he began the 
study of law in the office of Burn- 
ham & McAllister at Manchester, 











later attending the law school of 
Boston University. 

From this institution he graduat- 
ed, cum laude, in 1884, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws; 
and in the same year he passed the 
New Hampshire bar examinations, 
at the head of his class, being ad- 
mitted to practice in August. It 
was March 1, 1912, when he an- 
nounced his retirement from the 
active work of his profession, so 
that the length of his distinguished 
legal career was almost twenty- 
eight years. Throughout this 
period he was associated with 
the late Judge Henry E. Burn- 
ham, for twelve years United States 
Senator from New Hampshire. The 
other members of the firm were the 
late Hon. Edwin F. Jones, George 
H. Warren, Esq., Allan M. Wilson, 
Esq., and Robert L. Manning, Esq. 

It is probable that no other law 
firm in the history of New Hamp- 
shire ever handled a greater aggre- 
gate amount of business in a similar 
period of time or with a higher av- 
erage of success. Certainly no such 
firm ever had a more honorable rec- 
ord or one more conspicuous for 
dignity, ability and integrity. It 
was counsel in a large number of 
the more important court cases of 
its time, while attending, also, to a 
great amount of business of an ad- 
visory and executive character. Its 
roll of clients was a notable one and 
its professional reputation was de- 
servedly high and widely estab- 
lished. 

During the long absence of Sen- 
ator Burnham in Washington, Mr. 
Brown was the head of the firm, 
with the burden of its responsibili- 
ties upon his shoulders, and it is 
suffici:. . to say that its steady pro- 
gress in the path of professional suc- 
cess continued without interruption 
under his direction. 

In looking back over his profes- 
sional career, Mr. Brown likes to 
remember that one of his earliest 
successes was in an important high- 
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way case to which his native town 
and two other neighboring towns 
were parties. It was sharply con- 
tested, and involved certain legal 
points of more than common inter- 
est. Winning it meant much to the 
young practitioner in the way of as- 
suring his future success, but he was 
also glad to be able to begin so 
early the repayment of the debt of 
gratitude which he felt he owed his 
Old Home town for the wholesome 
environment and good educational 
opportunities which it provided him 
in youth. 

Throughout the years of his ac- 
tivity at the bar, Mr. Brown devoted 
his energies and abilities without 
stint to the work of his profession, 
evincing a singleness of purpose in 
this regard which is one of the sur- 
est passports to success. He did not 
by any means shut himself off from 
other interests, but the practice of 
law came first with him and other 
things afterward; a manner of life 
which he never has had occasion to 
regret. 

It was natural, in fact almost in- 
evitable, that a man of the sound 
business judgment and great pro- 
fessional success of Mr. Brown 
should have his counsel sought in 
financial affairs and the benefit of his 
influence and advice desired by fin- 
ancial institutions. In 1894 he be- 
came a trustee of the Amoskeag Sav- 
ings Bank of Manchester, the largest 
in the state. In 1905 he succeeded 
the late Otis Barton as its president, 
and in January, 1912, following the 
death of George Henry Chandler, he 
was chosen its treasurer. 

Incorporated in 1852, it has long 
held the leadership among all insti- 
tutions of the kind in New Hamp- 
shire and was so ranked when Mr. 
Brown became its active head eight 
years ago. It then had 23,000 de- 
positors and $16,000,000 in assets. 
Today it has 29,000 depositors and 
$22,000,000 in assets. The figures 
speak for themselves, and eloquent- 
ly both as to Mr. Brown’s success as 
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a financier and as to the confidence 
and regard which he has inspired in 
the constituency of his bank. His 
position brings him in_ personal 
touch with the home and business 
problems of thousands of people, 
and it is among them, chiefly those 
in moderate circumstances, that he 
stands strongest today. 

Mr. Brown was one of the special 
committee from the trustees of the 
bank which had charge of erecting 
in 1913 and 1914 the magnificent ten- 


story limestone office building, by 


far the finest in New Hampshire, 
which the bank owns, and in part 
occupies, and of which not only the 
city in which it is located, but the 
whole state, is justly proud. 

Although Mr. Brown’s devotion to 
his professional and business inter- 
ests has been unusual, he has not 
allowed it to shut him off from par- 
ticipation in the social, fraternal, re- 
ligious and other activities of his 
city. He is a member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, the Elks, the 
Grange, and of the Derryfield Club 
in Manchester and attends the First 
Congregational Church, of whose 
work he is a generous supporter. 

Mr. Brown was united in marriage 
at Ayer, Mass., December 20, 1888, 
to Miss Susie J. Clarke, and their 
home life has been happy at their 
residence, 395 Lowell street, Man- 
chester. In an unusual degree, Mr. 
Brown has retained through life his 
interest in the affairs which pertain 
to youth, an interest which by af- 
fording opportunities for much- 
needed recreation has tended to keep 
him young in spirit and in body, 
and has also prompted many acts 
of advantage to young men of his 
acquaintance. 

A Republican in political belief, 
conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties as a citizen, Mr. Brown al- 
ways took an intelligent interest in 
the public questions of the day, both 
state and national, and lent the 
weight of his influence and example 


to the support of principles and can- 
didates in accord with his convic- 
tions; but until within a decade the 
pressure upon his time was such 
that he did not feel that he could 
enter actively into public life. 

And it was, in fact, through a pro- 
fessional engegement that he was 
first induced to accept a state office. 
In 1910 and 1911 he was associated 
with the attorney-general as special 
counsel for the state in the im- 
portant railroad tax appeals then 
pending in the supreme court; pre- 
pared the state’s side, and took a 
prominent part at the trial of the 
litigation against the Boston & 
Maine and other railroads over the 
assessment of taxes upon them by 
the state board of equalization. 

How his work in this case was 
regarded by the justices before 
whom it was tried was made evi- 
dent in May, 1911, when the court 
appointed him chairman of the 
newly created state tax commission 
for a term of six years; and that 
he fulfilled their highest expecta- 
tions was shown by his reappoint- 
ment in 1917 for a second term, 

This state tax commission is one 
of the most important and valuable 
departments of the state govern- 
ment. William B. Fellows of Til- 
ton and John T. Amey of Lancas- 
ter were named as Mr. Brown’s col- 
leagues upon it when the commis- 
sion was formed and have so con- 
tinued by successive re-appoint- 
ments. 

The difficult task of the state tax 
commission is three-fold in charac- 
ter, executive, educative and judi- 
cial. By state and district confer- 
ences and institutes, local tax offi- 
cials must be given a broad view of 
their duties, as well as an intimate 
knowledge of all their details, and 
must be brought to work in har- 
mony for an honest, effective, im- 
partial, intelligent administration of 
the tax laws of the state. Justice 
must be done between all sections 
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of the state and all classes of its 
people. Problems must be solved, 
knots untangled, difficulties over- 
come, the rough made smooth and 
the crooked made straight. 

How much has been accomplish- 
ed on all these lines by the New 
Hampshire tax commission; how 
greatly it has improved Granite 
State conditions in its department 
during the less than a decade of its 
existence are- well known and 
thoroughly appreciated by those ac- 
quainted with the facts. And that 
the tax commission has been able to 
make so good a record has been due 
in large part to the hard work, deep 
thought and ability as a leader of its 
chairman. Mr. Brown’s training 
for the place had been of the best; 
he had a store of knowledge as to 
both urban and rural conditions; his 
long and extensive legal practice 
had brought him in contact with 
many taxation problems and_ had 
given him the ability to cope with 
them. 

In an article published in this 
number of The Granite Monthly, 
Mr. Brown gives his views as to 
some changes that may need to be 
made in our system of taxation. His 
addresses on similar lines upon vari- 
ous occasions have attracted more 
than state wide attention and have 
caused him to be numbered among 
the authorities of national reputa- 
tion on taxation. At the recent 
conference of New England tax 
officials in Boston, Mr. Brown was 
one of the presiding officers, and was 
chosen to make the reply to the 
address of welcome by Lieutenant 
Governor Cox. He is, also, a mem- 
ber of the National Tax Associa- 
tion. 

Pending changes for the better in 
our laws governing taxation, those 
now upon the statute books have 
been administered and enforced by 
the state tax commission without 
fear or favor and with an efficient 
impartiality which is the one prime 


object to be achieved by such a 
body. 

In the discharge of his duties as 
chairman of the tax commission, 
Mr. Brown has gone into every part 
of the state and become acquainted 
with its local conditions.. At the 
same time he has added greatly to 
the already wide acquaintance 
among the people of New Hamp- 
shire which he had gained by his 
legal practice. 

The regard in which Mr. Brown 
is held by the people and the esti- 
mate which they have formed of his 
ability and integrity was shown in 
a striking manner when the conven- 
tion to revise the constitution of the 
state assembled at Concord, June 5, 
1918. Mr. Brown had been chosen 
a delegate from his home ward, and 
when the time came for its perma- 
nent organization -he received the 
striking compliment of an unani- 
mous election as the president of the 
convention. 

In moving that the temporary 
secretary of the convention cast one 
vote for Mr. Brown as president, a 
motion which prevailed without a 
single voice in the negative, Leslie 
P. Snow, Esq., of Rochester, said: 
“We are fortunate in having one 
member whose fitness for the high 
office of president is recognized by 
us all, a man of large experience, 
a man of sound judgment, a lawyer, 
a financier, and a public servant .of 
tried capacity.” 

During the three days’ session of 
the convention, at this time, Mr. 
Brown showed himself a dignified, 
impartial and capable presiding 
officer, making it evident that at the 
longer session, which has been call- 
ed for January 13, he will so direct 
the deliberations of the convention 
as to secure a maximum of result at 
a minimum of time and expense. 

During the deliberations of the 
convention in committee of the 
whole at the 1918 session, Mr. 
Brown took part in debate in a man- 
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ner which revealed to his hearers his 
quality as a logical thinker and 
clear, candid and _ convincing 
speaker, characteristics of his ora- 
tory which have been in evidence 
since his lawyer days and which add 
to the interest and value of the 
various public addresses he has been 
called upon to make. 

The World War, which cut short 
the deliberations of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1918, and which 
demanded from every loyal citizen 
sacrifice and effort in proportion to 
his capacity, found Mr. Brown serv- 
ing upon the New Hampshire Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on Public 
Safety, by appointment of Governor 
Henry W. Keyes, and upon its sub- 
committee on Aid to Dependents, 
by appointment of Chairman John 
B. Jameson. He also was vice- 
chairman of the Manchester Thrift 
Committee and one indication of his 
work in the way of thrift was the 
fact that his bank enrolled more than 
13,000 subscribers to the various 
Liberty Loans on the weekly pay- 
ment plan. 

Mr. Brown’s prominence in the 
professional, financial and public life 
of the state has been such for many 
years that, united with his univer- 
sally acknowledged ability, integ- 
rity and loyalty, it made it only a 
matter of time when his name should 
be considered in connection with 
the position of Chief Executive of 
New Hampshire. 

In the minds of his fellow Repub- 
licans in the city of his residence, 
that time came last year, and in 
January, 1919, the fifty-two mem- 
bers of the Republican city commit- 
tee of Manchester adopted unani- 
mously a_ resolution asking Mr. 

3rown to become a candidate for 
the party nomination for Governor 
at the primary of 1920. Such unan- 
imity of action on the part of the 
official representatives of the state’s 
majority party in the state’s largest 
city was in itself a remarkable com- 


pliment to Mr. Brown, and an indi- 
cation of the strength which his 
candidacy would develop through- 
out the commonwealth. 

Fully appreciating the personal 
regard thus shown for him by his 
fellow citizens, Mr. Brown did not 
make up his mind in regard to their 
request until he had canvassed 
thoroughly the situation as regards 
the whole state and had become con- 
vinced that there was a genuine de- 
sire on the part of the Republicans 
everywhere for him to become a 
candidate. Being assured of this 
fact, and seeing a great opportunity 
for useful service in the office of 
Governor during the coming term, 
Mr. Brown addressed to the Repub- 
licans of New Hampshire an open 
letter, concise, dignified and sincere, 
in which he announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination. 

“If the Republicans of the state 
shall consider me fitted for the high 
office of Governor,’ he wrote, “I 
shall be grateful for their faith and 
will appreciate their support. In 
the event of my nomination, I pledge 
to them every effort to promote the 
success of-their whole ticket, and, if 
elected, to give to the people, so far 
as lies in my power, prudent, pro- 
gressive and efficient management 
for thefr common affairs. 

“To be Governor of New Hamp- 
shire is a worthy ambition, but the 
quest of the office should be under- 
taken with the sole purpose of ser- 
vice to the state, opportunities for 
which will crowd the constructive 
years of the next administration. It 
is with a full sense of the duty and 
the privilege of this service that I 
announce my candidacy.” 

These are the characteristic words 
of a man of great ability, but of 
equal modesty ; a man who, by hard 
work and tireless industry, has made 
the most of a fine mental and physi- 
cal equipment in the accomplish- 
ment of things worth while. These 
are the traits of Albert O. Brown, 
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good citizen, valuable public official, a quiet, kindly, democratic, always 
successful man of affairs, as the helpful personality, which endears 
public knows him. Intimate friends him most to those who know him 
will add to them the possession of _ best. 


COASTING 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


In days of old—long, long ago— 

When field and fell were white with snow, 
And air was crisp and chill, 

In boyhood days, upon our sled, 

With cheeks aglow, we swiftly sped 
Adown an ice-bound hill. 


In homespun scarf and reefer dressed, 
We reached at last the hill’s long crest 
And paused beneath its pine, 
With running start we launched our craft, 
Just like some small and sailless raft, 
Upon that steep decline. 


Adown that slope of ice and snow, 

Like arrow shot from archer’s bow, 
We coasted on our sled; 

The keen air whistled like a blast, 

The landscape flew like lightning past, 
Our course was straight ahead. 





Mid solitude—all, all alone— 

Our eyes alert,.ur body prone, 
With skillful foot we steered; 

Our little sled sped swifter still 

Upon that smooth and shining hill, 
Yet we were not afeard. 


We reached the bottom—on we flew 
Across a frozen field or two, 
And stopped beside a lane ; 
Then, slowly, by its ragged rope 
We drew our sled back to the slope, 
And climbed the hill again. 


Like other pastimes out-of-door 

Our coasting all too soon was o’er, 
Its transitory thrill; 

But memory awakes once more 

This scene when in those days of yore, 
We coasted down that hill. 
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THE BRINGING UP OF BILL 


By Arthur B. Rotch. 


My family consists of one boy, 
aged three, named Bill. 

No, to be accurate his name isn’t 
Bill. He was named after the well 
known Norman Conqueror, and 
more immediately for his paternal 
granddad. But up to the present 
the youngster has no reason to sus- 
pect that the family Bible records 
him as William. 

And while we are being so dog- 
gone accurate we may as well admit 
that the family also comprises Bill’s 
mother, who looks after him, and 
me, who tries to provide the where- 
withal. For the sake of a complete 
census, and to please the local 
Boosters’ Club, which resents any 
underestimate of the village popula- 
tion, those two official family mem- 
bers may be recorded. Not that 
they .make any real difference, 
though. Bill is the whole works. 

Then there is the dog. He ought 
to count. 

I never felt quite right about that 
dog until lately. Every year the 
pup had to contribute two dollars 
to the commonwealth, for which he 
received a small slip of paper and 
the right to wear a collar. I also 
paid a two-dollar poll tax. My 
receipt was bigger that his, and it 
entitled me to vote for any political 
candidate provided he was a Repub- 
lican, to claim protection of the po- 
lice and fire department, to declaim 
vociferously about the rights of an 
American citizen until another bird, 
also named William, denied those 
rights, and then it permitted me to 
register for military service. No- 
body ever questioned my right to 
wear a collar. No, it didn’t look 
like a fair deal for the dog. And 
as he is a highly intelligent animal, 


I always had a sneaking fear that 


he would someday reproach me for 


a taxation system which charged 
him the same rate it did me, and 
gave him so much less. 

But now it is all right. The 
State has agreed to let the ladies 
vote and charge us all five dollars. 

The case of the dog is the best 
argument I have heard for the high 
poll tax. I assume Senator Moses 
has no dog. 

Bringing up a kid from nothing 
at all to three years is a very en- 
tertaining job. You do it, and you 
think you know it all, and nobody 
else has the real first-hand informa- 
tion. Then you chance to remem- 
ber that it has been done before, sev- 
eral times. It sort of revives your 
interest and confidence in humanity, 
which may have begun to slip a 
little. 

Also it gives you a bit of that 
feeling of insignificance you exper- 
ience on a small boat out of sight 
of land, or when looking aloft on a 
cloudless night and trying to count 
the stars. 

If one small boy can ask so many 
questions and demand so many ex- 
planations that your head feels like 
your brains had been scrambled 
with an egg beater, what must have 
been going on through past ages, 
and must continue throughout un- 
counted aeons? 

But what a lot of fun it is! 

A kid, you know, even a little 
young one like Bill, is a real indi- 
vidual. He has tastes of his own; 
likes and dislikes which nobody 
taught him. 

It is flattering to find somebody 
who has tastes like your own, even 
if itis only a kid. So I am delighted 
to discover that Bill is fond of ani- 
mals and detests most grand opera 
music, while showing a decidedly 
lowbrow fondness for the kind of 
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phonograph records his dad selects 
and which kind friends assure him 
are most “common.” 

Just now the youngster has resur- 
rected an old one, entitled “Over 
There,” and is playing it more or 
less continuously during his waking 
hours. I think he likes the drum 
and bugle. He may appreciate the 
sentiment. But probably he 
chooses it because his parents are 
thoroughly tired of it and let him 
run it all day without the annoying 
formality of changing the needle. 

The kid likes birds, animals and 
flowers. His dad can’t keep up 
with him on the flora, but entirely 
sympathizes with the fondness for 
beasts. 

The aforementioned dog had got- 
ten beyond puppyhood when Bill 
horned into the family group and 
ursurped the place of honor as head 
of the family. 

Solicitous neighbors assured me 


that with the arrival of Bill the dog 


would have to go. He would be 
so jealous, you know. But we took 
a chance, and about the first creep- 
ing the kid did was up on the dog’s 
back, with one fist in his mouth, and 
the other grasping an ear. Since 
that informal introduction they have 
been the best friends, and I stoutly 
maintain that no boy should be 
raised without a dog, preferably a 
mongrel. 

They will maul each other 
around. The kid will occasionally 
maltreat the dog and the dog will 
sometimes take the baby’s cookie. 
But there will grow up _ between 
them a friendship and love and un- 
derstanding which no other animal 
can give, and which I suspect, only 
a child can give to an animal. 

Sometimes the dog makes an 
amusing mistake, just like we all do. 

A few weeks ago my wife was 
entertaining her aunt, a delightfully 
dignified lady of mature years. It 
came time for aunt to go, and she 
went out to the automobile which 


the dog regards as his, but which 
is registered in my name. She tried 
to get in, but nearly lost a finger 
when she tried to open the door. 
The dog was on guard and wouldn't 
let her come near. Soon Bill went 
out. The dog welcomed him glad- 
ly. In about ten minutes the kid’s 
mother appeared, and found Bill and 
the dog waiting happily on the front 
seat, and auntie standing uncom- 
fortably ten feet away wondering 
when something would happen to 
relieve the situation and give her a 
chance to sit down. Knowing the 
dog as I do I can assure her that 
she couldn’t have laid a hand on 
that boy or that car if she had waited 
there ten hours. 

At various times the kid has many 
other kinds of pets. For a while he 
had a large cat, who was in daily 
conflict with the dog. Puss could 
wallop the dog as easily as Dempsey 
can punch a newsboy. But the cat’s 
nervous system didn’t stand it. The 
daily scraps were fun for the dog, 
but the cat used to get all haired up, 
literally, and finally disappeared, 
much to everybody’s sorrow. 

Then came a kitten, who adopted 
a non-flight, non-fight, non-interfer- 
ence policy, and won the hearts of 
everybody, even the dog. It would 
actually purr while being toted 
about the house by the tail, and the 
only resentment ever registered was 
one day when the kid filled his toy 
washtub with suds and undertook to 
give the cat a scrubbing and put her 
through the clothes wringer. 

Then there were the chickens. 

The first lot were the bantams, 
and if the well-known guardian 
Sphinx of Thebes (or was it some 
other ancient metropolis?) had 
wanted a really baffling riddle to 
propound to travellers she should 
have inquired “why is a bantam?” 

Those birds would roost in the 
tops of the trees, on the roof of the 
house, everywhere except in the 
cosy quarters provided for them, 
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rent free, including janitor, heat, 
light and water. It was my nightly 
job to locate ’em, pry them off the 
branches, and herd them back to 
their own apartment. 

But we kept them. We kept 
them all summer, and then found 
a boarding place for them for the 
winter, just because Bill loved them, 
We didn’t. get them back, though. 
In the spring came a flock of nine 
baby chickens, real ones. 

One of the nine died, and the other 
eight grew up into roosters. 

In these days of rare and costly 
food, it is quite a chore to furnish 
feed for all the pets Bill accumu- 
lates. At one time he daily passed 
out fodder to his sweet kitten, his 
dear dog, his pet pig, his faithful 
fowls, his favorite captive turtle, his 
tame squirrels, his six goldfish and 
his one lizard. Some little 
menagerie for a family which doesn’t 
pretend: to be in the business. 

Now Bill is counting on having a 
pet lamb next year, and PERHAPS 
a skunk. He hasn’t found one yet, 
but he knows there are some around, 
and he is HOPING he can catch 
one. Here’s hoping! 

So far Bill hasn’t shown any signs 
of wanting to hurt animals for the 
fun of it. If he ever does, his old 
man is planning to give him a pad- 
dling he will long remember. 

He has a lot of these story books 
where the animals talk, and the bad 
animal always meets his just de- 
serts. He takes them quite seri- 
ously. Some day I may try writing 
some of those yarns. Not that lI 
have any idea how to do it. But 
just for the sake of variety I would 
like to see one in which the fox and 
the wolf were not the villains. The 
supply of stories now available at 
the toy stores give the wrong im- 
pression that the moral fibre of the 
average fox is far inferior to that 
of Little Pig. I don’t believe it is 
true. But after hearing those stories 
read over and over again, read and 


reread by the hour by Bill’s tired 
mother, I am beginning to appre- 
ciate the power of repetition by 
which you can make a man believe 
he is a goat if you only tell him he 
is often enough. Sometimes I have 
to be told so only once to begin 
feeling under my hat for the horns. 

While Bill and I agree on animals 
we do not get together on this gar- 
den stuff. He likes it, and I don’t. 

Once during the war I tried to 
save humanity by planting a gar- 
den. If I remember rightly, I got 
five potatoes andeten blisters, one 
small sunflower, and one big suti- 
burn, and raised an antipathy 
toward a garden hoe which will last 
a lifetime. My only regret is that 
we didn’t have the poultry, lizard 
and goldfish then, for the bugs and 
insects which inhabited that garden 
would have been of some use as_ bait. 

But this summer, against his 
dad’s advice, the kid had a garden, 
all his own. It was a small one, 
for he is a small kid. Perhaps that 
is why he planted his crops one on 
top of the other. 

First he put in some corn and rad- 
ishes. Next day he decided on nas- 
turtiums, and shortly after deter- 
mined to grow prunes. Something 
came up and he watered it lovingly 
for weeks. I think it was a mullen. 

I have long suspected that the 
missing kitchen scissors, a napkin 
ring and salt shaker, the garder 
trowel and perhaps an errant foun- 
tain pen might be found by careful 
excavations in the kid’s garden. But 
it is sacred soil, and we will leave 
it undisturbed. Perhaps future gen- 
erations will exhume those - relics 
and deduce therefrom the strange 
customs of the prehistoric dwellers 
in the Granite State. 

While the boy is encouraged in 
humane treatment of his pets he is 
allowed to exercise his predatory in- 
stincts on the various bugs and bee- 
tles which divide their time between 
devastating the trees and working 
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themselves into embarrassing places 
in the kid’s mother’s costume or 
hair. 

If the State and town spend good 
why 


money killing caterpillars, 
shouldn’t the kid do his bit? 

His bit? Well, about the first 
caterpillar he ever saw he grabbed 
and bit it in two. He was about a 
year old at the time, and I don’t 
think he has tried any bug lunches 
since.. He may have, but I doubt it. 
Immediately after munching the 
browntail he learped to spit. That 
used to be a noble art in these parts, 
back in the days of the cracker bar- 
rel, the sawdust box and the pot- 
bellied stove. But I think for his 
age and weight and previous lack 
of practice Bill put it over anything 
yet produced as a fine and fancy 
spitter, tending rather toward the 
spray and through-the-teeth school. 

A caterpillar, | am authoritatively 
informed, tastes sour. I have 
learned to like olives. I can relish 
some of the green-grass salads. Ex- 
cept for carrots I get along fairly 
well with most vegetables. But I 
haven’t learned to enjoy a mixture 
of.green stuff and meat in the torm 
of caterpillar, and from watching the 
kid [ don’t expect to. 

The kid is busy picking a vocation 
and every few days he decides on 
a different life ambition. A few 
weeks ago he had it all planned to 
be.a painter. No, not one of these 
long-haired chaps with a small sash 
for a necktie, but a real painter, a 
useful one, like the one who came 
to color up the house and decorate 
the window sashes. That kind of a 
painter can go up a ladder, clear to 
the top, and stay there as long as 
he likes without any bothersome 
mother. yelling for him to come 
down. Apparently nobody ever 
makes. him wash his ears or clean 
his fingernails. That’s the life! 

A.few days after the painter left 
the kid found his brush and a can 
of black paint in the cellar. After 


about an hour his mother became 
worried by the unusual calm, and 
investigated. She discovered her 
youthful heir on the cellar floor with 
a pile of rocks which he was busily 
painting. He announced that he 
was making coal, and as fast as he 
could color up the rocks he was 
throwing them into the coal bin. 

They have all been through the 
furnace now, and I can’t honestly 
see any difference between the $12- 
a-ton fuel and the hand decorated 
rocks. I have often wondered how 
the dealers ever got hold of such 
fire-proof coal. Now I suspect they 
have kids of their own. A large 
family of industrious children must 
be a wonderful boon to a poor strug- 
gling coal dealer. 

The kid has at sundry times an- 
nounced his intention of following 
the honorable calling of plumber. 
The chief charm, I suspect, is the 
utter disregard for personal clean- 
liness and the charming indifference 
to grime and soot which the average 
plumber shows while engaged in his 
work, 

For a short time the youngster 
considered the wild free life of an 
elevator boy, the noblest calling of 
them all. He may have changed his 
mind when he learned that the ele- 
vator man is expected to stop when- 
ever anybody wants him to, but I 
rather think the elevator ambition 
was just crowded out by the fascin- 
ating prospect of being an engineer, 
and not by any logical train of reas- 
oning. 

A locomotive engineer can be as 
dirty as a plumber, and ride farther 
and faster than an elevator man. 
So, ho for the engineer! If Mr. 
Plum’s ingenious plan should ma- 
terialize, the engineers and the rest 
of them would own the rails and all 
the engines and stations and hand- 
cars, and when he starts out he can 
go as long and far as he likes with- 
out having to pay attention to stops 
which the time table shows, and he 
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will get paid for it at a fabulous 
price, and the pay-roll will be made 
up with taxes, and all together it 
looks like a sure cinch. 

No, | haven’t studied the Plum 
plan very thoroughly, but as an out- 
sider I rather think I shall encour- 
age the kid to persist in his desire to 
be an engineer. I think I should 
like to have one member of the 
family wealthy. It might relieve 
the county of a charge. 

While waiting for his union card 
in the brotherhood the kid is trying 
his hand at cooking. The “special, 
ready to serve” he cooked up last 
week contained a bit of most every- 
thing in the pantry, stirred up with 
half a bottle of vanilla extract, and 
frosted with lint from the vacuum 
sweeper. He claimed it was pre- 
pared especially for the goldfish, to 
see if it wouldn’t turn them green. 
He was broken-hearted when his 
mother wouldn’t let him feed it to 
the aquarium. 

I am often puzzled by the way 
some of my foreign-born friends 
bubble up English words, but now 
I am beginning to wonder how any- 
body ever learns the language any- 
how. The kid is doing remarkably 
well, for one who started with a 
vocabulary limited solely to “eek, 
eek.” In three years he has worked 
up a pretty fair command of the 
tongue. I’ll bet I couldn’t do it. 

How can you explain that there 
are three kinds of “to’s,’ when you 
can’t write it, no matter how hard 
you try? How confusing are the 
woods and woulds? Why isn’t the 
second a “tooth?” and what makes 
the seconds on the clock different 
from. the one between the first and 
the-third? No wonder the kid asks 
“will a bee sting me? then what will 
an A do to me?” Do you marvel 
that he asks how he can see a C 
but can’t see the sea? He is always 
asking such questions, and keeps 
me feeling like an ignorant, helpless 
idiot because I can’t answer one like 


this, “What is the hole in the keg 
to put the cider in and get the cider 
out so we can drink it called a bung 
for?” 

In a wild attempt to solve the 
problem of answering questions we 
blew a week’s income on a book, 
a marvelous volume, which has the 
answer to every question a child can 
possibly ask. The prospectus and 
the agent assured us it would. It 
even gives the proper answer to 
such a question as: “Where does 
the light go when it goes out?” 

We have had the book now for 
six months and up to this date the 
kid hasn’t asked a single question 
which the book answers. It seems 
as though the time would soon 
come when he would have asked 
every other question in the world 
and would have to begin on those in 
the book. 

1 don’t particularly care, though, 
for I don’t think the book will 
do much good. That question about 
the light seemed to be a dandy. 
I was frankly curious to know where 
the light goes when it goes out. It 
had never occurred to me to won- 
der, but the book roused my curios- 
ity. If it could tell where the light 
goes it certainly ought to tell me 
where the cook goes when she goes 
out; not that it makes any difference 
now because it is now many moons 
since a cook of ours went out, never 
to return, and we have given up 
hope of snaring a successor. We 
heard that she had gone out to work 
in a mill at $44 for 44 hours, but 
there was nothing in the book about 
her. 

It did tell about the light, though. 
It told several paragraphs about “in- 
finitesimal particles of luminous car- 
bon and incandescent gas which 
when deprived of oxygen or reduced 
in temperature, etc, etc.” 

Imagine telling stuff like that to 
a kid three years old! 

No, that book is a failure as a help 
in child-raising, though it may help 
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the publisher buy milk and eggs for 
his own offspring. I hope it does. 

I am still stalling on questions, us- 
ing the same old dodge, perhaps 
with some variations, which Eve 
worked on little Abel. When he 
wanted to know what made the 
freckles on Cain’s nose, Eve an- 
swered by calling attention to the 
pretty dinosaur chasing the ptero- 
dactyl down the Euphrates. It is 
precisely the same type of answer 


used by politicians, candidates and 
helpless dads today. 

My kid is full of mischief. He is 
up to something and into something 
every minute. His mother some- 
times tries to conceal it, and for the 
benefit of visiting friends make him 
out to be a regular angel child. If 
they are polite they pretend to be- 
lieve it. But not me. My senti- 
ments are poetically expressed by 
James J. Montague, when he says: 


When Willie inverts a cup custard 
On grandfather’s silvery head, 
Deposits the cat in his sister’s new hat 
Or saws off the legs of the bed, 
Or secretly stuffs the piano 
With grasshoppers, crickets and such 
It’s a pretty safe bet that the dear little pet 
Has been to the movies too much. 


Whenever the child of your neighbor 
Gives forth a terrific “Boohoo!” 
And you find she is bound to a stake in the 


ground 


By the coils of a clothes-line lasso, 
It’s safe to conjecture that Willie 

Has been overfed on the art 
You often have seen when they flash on 


the screen 


The prowess of Fairbanks and Hart. 


Yet we, who are old, can remember 
The kids of an earlier time 
Who fed on the tales of the wild western 


trails 


That reeked with all manner of crime; 
When rifles rang out in the barnyard, 

And the rooster was watchful and spry 
Who got to his roost when the volley was 


loosed’ 


And the death-dealing bullets flew by. 


And when the last rough stuff is censored 
And movies are gentle and mild, 
As reformers could ask who are charged 


with the task 


Of making life Fit For the Child, 
The Child will proceed at his leisure 
To break all attempts at restraint, 
For a kid is a kid, and dear Heaven forbid 
That he ever behave like a saint! 





NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWN BOUNDARIES 
DETERMINED BY MASON’S CURVE 


By George B. Upham 


Our older readers will retain rec- 
ollections of the County Maps of 
about 1860 with pictures on their 
margins which hung on the walls 
of many New Hampshire home- 
steads. 

In boyhood the writer was es- 
pecially interested in the brooks and 
ponds shown on the map of Sullivan 
County, just too far away for a 
day’s excursion, but believed to con- 
tain larger and hungrier trout than 
any to be found nearer home. 

On this map the towns were 
splotched in vivid tints, some green, 
some pink, some yellow; the boun- 
dary lines accentuated by broad 
bands of deeper color. ‘These colors 
with the straight, notched, and 


sometimes gently curved outlines 
made a design strongly suggesting 
a crazy quilt. 

When half a century later this 
same map was recovered from the 


attic, its pigments mellowed by 
time, the stronger tints of the 
boundary lines stood out even more 
conspicuously than before and led to 
some reflections. 

Why did these lines run thus? 
Why did various straight boundary 
lines slant conspicuously to the 
southeast? Why were some of 
them slightly curved? An exam- 
ination of other county maps dis- 
closed like frequency of southeast- 
erly slants, and in places, a contin- 
uation of this same curve. Search 
for an answer to these inquiries led 
us back three centuries, to a time 
when the Mayflower was buffeting 
her way into the Gulf of Maine, a 
few days before she sighted land at 
Cape Cod. 


On November 3, 1620, King James 
I. was graciously pleased, on his 
own and sole authority to grant to 
forty gentlemen of distinction a 
charter for a corporation named 
“The Council Established at Ply- 
mouth in the County of Devon for 
the Planting, Ruling, Ordering, and 
Governing of New England in 
America.” This was commonly 
called the “Council of Plymouth.” 

In 1622 this corporation granted 
to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and John 
Mason, two of its most active mem- 
bers, a patent for extensive but un- 
certain territory called the “Pro- 
vince of Maine.” It later granted 
other conflicting and uncertain 
patents; one in 1629 to Mason alone 
for territory to be called “New 
Hampshire,” including therein a 
large part of the territory which, in 
much the same language, had been 
granted previously as the “Province 
of Maine.” 

The land granted by the patent of 
1629 to Mason was described as “be- 
ginning from ye Middle part of Mer- 
rimack River & from thence to pro- 
ceed Northwards along ye Sea 
coaste to Passcattaway river & soe 
forwards up within ye sd river to 
ye furthest head thereof & from 
thence Northwestwards until Three- 
score miles be finished from ye first 
entrance of Passcattaway river & 
also from Merrimacke through ye 
sd River & to ye furthest head there- 
of & soe forward up into ye land 
Westwards until Threescore miles 
be finished and from thence to cross 
over land to ye Threescore miles 
end accounted from Pascattaway 
river.”’* 


* The Merrimack River, in 1629, was supposed, by the geographers in London to have an 


easterly course throughout. 
apparently unknown. 


The great bend from a southerly to an easterly course Was 
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The Blanchard and Langdon map is the earliest known map of New Hampshire giving 
town boundaries from the Connecticut River to the sea, prepared for publication in 1761. This 
is the Col. Joseph Blanchard who surveyed on the Connecticut River inthe winter of 1760. A 
copy of this map from the original engraved plate is in the State Library at Concord. It is 
reproduced, without title or explanation, in Volumes xxiv and xxvi of the New Hampshire 
State Papers. The original is inscribed as follows: 

“An Accurate Map of His Majestys Province of New Hampshire in New England, taken 
from Actual Surveys of all the inhabited Part, and from the best information of what is unin- 
habited together with the adjacent Countries, which exhibits the Theatre of this War in That 
Part of the World, by Col. Blanchard, and the Revd. Mr. Langdon. Engraved by Thomas Jef- 
ferys, Geographer to His Majesty—’” 

“To the Right Honorable Charles Townshend, ‘'Htis Majesty’s Secretary at War, & One of 
His Majestys most Honorable Privy Council, &c. This Map of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire Is Humbly Inscribed, by His most Obliged and Most Obedt Servts. 

Portsmouth ‘ JOSEPH BLANCHARD 
New Hampshire SAMUEL LANGDON 
21 Octr 1761.” 
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This patent to Mason became 
famous in New Hampshire history 
in that it served as a basis for in- 
trigue and litigation which troubled 
holders of land titles and rendered 
town boundaries uncertain for con- 
siderably more than a century; on 
the other hand the owners of the 
Mason patent did much to preserve 
the territorial integrity of the pro- 
vince and to further the settlement 
of New Hampshire towns. 

Four or five generations of Mason 
heir, conveyed his province, for 
of this great controversy before John 
Tufton Mason, in 1746, then sole 
heir coveyed his province, for 
£1500, to twelve proprietors, all 
living in or near Portsmouth, and 
nearly all related or connected by 
marriage. After three or four 
years of unsuccessful negotiations, 
with a view to the sale of their land 
to the province, the proprietors set 
about the management of their prop- 
erty in a very businesslike way. 
They employed Joseph Blanchard, 
Jr., Esq., twenty-one years old, to 
survey and mark the curve which 
limited their domain on the west and 
north. 

In the fall of 1751 Blanchard, with 
nine men, began at a point on the 
Massachusetts line, (now the south- 
west corner of Fitzwilliam), meas- 
ured or reckoned to be threescore 
miles from the sea.* From there 
they surveyed by running straight 
lines for five miles as chords of the 
curve, marking the trees, and meas- 
uring the angle at the end of each 
chord before proceeding further. In 
this way they surveyed through 
swamps, over mountains, to the west 
of Monadnock and Sunapee Moun- 
tains, crossed on a raft nearly: half 
the length of Sunapee Lake, the line 
cutting Great Island, and so on 
to Newfound Lake, sixty-seven 
miles according to their measure. 

* On recent 


maps this distance is, by 


** See Vol. XXIX N. H. State Papers, 


scale, 
6080 feet each, from the mouth of the Merrimack. 


Diagram and 
marks his curve “‘The Sweep of Sixty Miles From the Sea.” 


One report states “they Shou’d ave 
Gone further but some of the hands 
were Worried & the Provisions 
faild, so they were obligd to Re- 
turn, they Were all Men that were 
well Acquainted with the woods & 
Said Service & had Daily Caution 
from the Surveyor who was as 
Exact & as Careful as Possible, all 
the hands Labourd Very Hard.” 
(See Vol. XXIX N. H. State Papers 
p. 307.) 

The curve surveyed by Joseph 
Blanchard, Jr., is shown on the 
Blanchard and Langdon Map of 
1761, continued, probably without 
survey, to the Maine boundary 
which it meets at a point about half- 
way between the Great Ossipee and 
Saco Rivers. This first survey 
of the southern part of the Mason 
Curve is especially interesting in 
that it dominated later surveys. Its 
errors were never corrected by 
them. 

Ten years later, in the fall of 1761, 
Walter Bryent surveyed the curve 
from the Maine boundary, at a point 
a little south of the southeast corner 
of Eaton, twenty-two miles west- 
ward “to about the middle of the 
head of Wenepesocke Pond.” Bryent 
reports “I have done it to the Best 
of my Scill and Judgment tho Some 
of the other Lines on this Plan are 
Laid Down by Conjecture.”** The 
Proprietors apparently thought so 
much conjecture had entered into 
Bryent’s calculations that it was 
best to have a new survey made. 

Holland’s Map, prepared for pub- 
lication in 1774, shows a curved line 
from the Maine boundary at the 
southeast corner of Eaton to New- 
found Lake, there joining Blan- 
chard’s curve which ended at the 
western shore. This curve Holland 
designated the “Mason Curve Line 
as run by Robt. Fletcher, Esq., in 
March, 1768.” It is described in 


almost exactly sixty nautical miles, , of 


Affidavit inserted at p. 500. Bryent 
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Holland’s Map is described on its face as “A Topographical Map of the State of New 
Hampshire. Surveyed under the direction of Samuel Holland, Esq’r., Surveyor General for 
the Northern District of North AMOPiICAs.. 2.20005 London; printed for William Faden, 
geographer, to the King, Charing Cross, March first, 1784.” The surveys for this valuable 
map were made at the public expense in 1773 and 1774, but “owing to the disturbances 
which commenced immediately afterwards, the map was not engraved till 1784,” and then 
by the direction and at the expense of Paul Wentworth, Esq’r. Except for the mere date 


of publication this map may therefore be considered as of 1774, and will be referred to of 
that date in this article. 
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the Proprietors Records, as “the 
Winter Curve line as run by 
Fletcher.” See Vol. XXVIII. N. 
H. State Papers, p. 161. We can see 
him and his men _ floundering 
through the deep snows of the for- 
ests, working with frosty chain and 
compass, and searching for the blaze 
marks of Bryent and Blanchard, the 
latter made seventeen years before. 

On June 1, 1769, Fletcher was in- 
structed by the Proprietors to “Com- 
pleat ye curve line as exactly as you 
ey to have ye line well 
marked and to mark on your plan 
the most remarkable monuments 
you meet with on ye line.”* 

From the later reported distance 
markings on the trees with 
Fletcher’s initials and the date 1769, 
we may believe that Fletcher began 
this new survey at the Massachu- 
setts boundary and_ proceeded 
northerly on the same curve line 
that had been run by Blanchard in 
1751. That Fletcher kept to the 
Blanchard line and curve as far 
north as Plymouth is shown by his 
initials and the date, 1769, on trees 
near those marked J. B. 1751.** See 
depositions of Joseph Blanchard and 
others. Vol. XXIX, N. H. State 
Papers, pp. 376-385. Also by Hol- 
land’s map and Fletcher’s own dia- 
gram. 

From Plymouth eastward Flet- 
cher’s new survey departs increas- 
ingly and very materially from his 
previous survey of that part of the 
curve surveyed by him in the winter 


* It is difficult to reconcile the date of the 
entered on the Proprietor’s Records, (Vol. XXIX, N. H. State 
Hiolland’s Map and as cut with Fletcher’s initials on the trees, 
given in Fletcher’s affidavits printed on his diagrams 
pp. 306 and 308 of Vol. XXIX, N. H. State Papers. 


second survey in August, 1768, and completed 
** Fifty odd years after he had surveyed 


corner of Stoddard he found a fallen’ beech 
twenty miles from the Massachusetts line. 


course of the Line as formerly run 


Stoddard Southwest and Northwest corners, 


of 1768. The later curved line 
reaches the Maine boundary more 
than eight miles further north, near 
where the Saco River crosses into 
Maine. This northwardly diverging 
curve is designated on Holland’s 
Map as “Mason Curve Line as run 
by Robt. Fletcher, Esq’r. in 1769.” 
It is the curve shown on Carrigain’s 
Map as the “Ancient Masonian 
Curve Line.” 

Much has been written about the 
Mason Grant and controversy, little 
about the Mason Curve. - The 
authors of New Hampshire histories 
have paid little if any attention to 
this great curve; most of them fail 
even to mention it. 

The commonly accepted under- 
standing has been that the Mason 
Curve was run as the arc of a circle, 
having a radius of sixty miles, with 
its center at the mouth of the Pis- 
cataqua. Fletcher’s affidavit, ap- 
pended to his diagram, gives tiis 
impression, but a little study of the 
maps will show that this is an error: 

Let us first take the curve as 
shown on the Blanchard and Lang- 
don Map of 1761. That must have 
been taken from the Blanchard sur- 
vey of 1751, for none other had then 
been made, unless Bryent’s effort 
was completed in time for use which 
seems doubtful. This map was 
principally planned, compiled and 
drawn by Col. Joseph Blanchard, a 
surveyor of long experience and the 
father of the young surveyor of the 


instructions for Fletcher’s second survey as 

Papers, p. 308) as given on 
all 1769, with the earlier date 
of his second survey, inserted opposite 
Perhaps Fletcher made a part of his 
in 1769. 


it Blanchard at the request of the Proprietors, 
perambulated the curve from the southwest corner of Stoddard to 


Sunapee Lake. At the 


tree marked J. B.—20—1751, the 20 indicating 


In his affidavit Blanchard says of these marks, “I 
had not the least doubt of their being made by me when I run the line. 


I set my compass the 


a a I found the Line, and several of Fletcher’s particular 
marks on the trees, with the date 1769, and the initials of his name marked thus R. F. 


Between 


several trees were chopped into on the Marks and 


several had fifty Growths or Granes over the spcts, others had better than thirty Granes grown 
over the spots, which seemed to agree with my running the line, and Fletcher's renewing the 
marks.” Further north on the westerly boundary of Washington. ‘‘we chopped into the spot 
on a large Hemlock tree, and found the growths over the spot to count more than fifty, and 
in pursuing this line we found many trees were marked of equal antiquity.”” These marks 
were probably cut deep with a broad chisel or sharp hatchet used by a skilful woodcutter. The 
persistence of such marks is surprising. In July, 1867, the writer cut his initials and the date 
on a beech in Claremont in letters and figures, less than an inch long, which are legible today. 
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Carrigain’s Map showing the Mason Curve was published in 1816. The legislature of 1803 
and 1805 directed that a map of the state be compiled under the direction of the secretary 
of state, Philip Carrigain, from town surveys required to be sent to his office. Of this map 
C. H. Hitchcock, State Geologist, says: ‘“‘The fact that eleven years passed while the work was 
preparing, indicates that much ‘aeiubia must have been endured by the author in his 
attempts to average the errors. His results were exceedingly creditable, both to the author 
and to the state. I do not recall the existence of any state map in the country so good as 
this, which was published at so early a period,” 
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curve. He must have known 
whether the curve was intended to 
be the are of a circle, what radius 
was intended to be used, and from 
what center it was run. A minute’s 
use of the dividers will show that 
on this map the curve is drawn in 
the arc of a circle having its center 
at the mouth of the Merrimack. The 
use of the dividers on the same 
center applied to the more southerly 
of the two curves on Fletcher’s dia- 
gram and on Holland’s Map is 
equally convincing. The small 
margin of error will be mentioned 
later. This curve nowhere coincides 
with and greatly diverges from the 
arc of a circle drawn from the 
mouth of the Piscataqua. 

The later surveyed and more 
northerly curve shown on Holland’s 
and Carrigain’s maps and on Flet- 
cher’s diagram nowhere coincides 
with the arc of a circle drawn from 
a center at the mouth of either river. 
How, then, was this curve deter- 
mined? On rereading the descrip- 
tion in the Mason patent it was 
noted that it mentions two centers, 
one at the mouth of the Merrimack, 
the other at the mouth of the Pis- 
cataqua. Possibly the unaccounted 
for curve was run as the arc of an 
ellipse having these centers as the 
foci. A trial of this on Holland’s 
and Carrigain’s Maps, on Fletcher’s 
own diagram and on the most reli- 
able modern map obtainable, shows 
that it is the are of such an ellipse, 
with the slight variation that might 
be expected in an early survey made 
under great difficulties. 

Although the writer has been un- 
able to find any reference to this 
curve as elliptical he is led to be- 
lieve that sometime prior to June, 
1769, the Proprietors were ably and 
shrewdly advised respecting a new 
survey of the curve. The sector of 
an ellipse would contain many 
Square miles more than the sector 
of a circle run from either center. 
Nothing appears in Fletcher’s in- 


structions about a new or elliptical 
curve; that was not necessary; he 
understood his business and at- 
tended to it, adding many thousands 
of acres to the domain of his em- 
ployers. 

The northwardly increasing error 
in Blanchard’s survey, about three 
and a half miles too far from the 
center near Newfound Lake, fur- 
thered greatly the practicability of 
this elliptical curve. Were it not 
for the arc of a circle on the Blan- 
chard and Langdon Map, and the 
Fletcher survey of 1768 on that 
same arc, we might believe that 
Blanchard’s curve of 1751 was in- 
tended to be in the arc of an ellipse, 
so near did it come to correctly 
forming such a curve. 

But what it may be asked is the 
present interest in the form of these 
curves and what matters it how or 
where they were run? The answer 
is a practical one which will be un- 
derstood by practical men. Some 
part of the boundary lines of thirty 
New Hampshire towns and of three 
counties were fixed by, and coincide 
today with the line of this historic 
curve. The boundaries of many 
towns, and of some counties, not 
bounded on the curve, are deter- 
mined by it, bear definite relation to 
it. On the Blanchard and Langdon 
Map, 1761, no town is crossed by 
the curve. On Holland’s Map, 1774, 
only two towns, Holderness and 
Sandwich, are crossed by the curve 
surveyed by Blanchard in 1751 and 
completed by Fletcher in the winter 
of 1768. All other towns touching 
this curve have boundary limits de- 
termined by it. 

Notwithstanding legislative boun- 
dary changes required by _ topo- 
graphical convenience and political 
expediency in the century and a half 
elapsed since the surveys for Hol- 
land’s Map were made, the latest 
township map of New Hampshire 
shows thirty towns, some part of 
whose boundary lines were fixed by 
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and now coincide with this great 
curve. These on the easterly or 
inside of the curve are Fitzwilliam, 
Troy, Marlboro, Roxbury, Stoddard, 
Washington, Newbury, New Lon- 
don, Wilmot, Danbury, Alexandria, 
3ridgewater, Ossipee and Freedom. 
The towns on the westerly or out- 
side of the curve are Richmond, 
Swansey, Keene, Roxbury, Sullivan, 
Gilsum, Marlow, Lempster, Goshen, 
Sunapee, Springfield, Grafton, Alex- 
andria, Hebron, Plymouth, Tam- 
worth, Madison and Eaton. The 
towns easterly from Bridgewater 
and Plymouth are on the southerly 
or “Winter Curve” surveyed by 
Fletcher in March, 1768. The 
boundaries of two towns, Roxbury 
and Alexandria, have been so ex- 
tensively changed that a part of 
both easterly and westerly bounds 
now coincide with the curve. Parts 
of the boundaries of Sullivan, Mer- 
rimack and Grafton counties still 
coincide with the curve. 
continued 


A long 
arose between the Mason Proprie- 
tors and the State of New Hamp- 
shire as to the exact position of the 


controversy 


Masonian Curve. The location of 
the curve determined necessarily the 
boundary lines between the state 
grants on the outside of the curve 
and the towns granted by the Pro- 
prietors on the inside. As these in 
turn determined the abutting prop- 
erty lines of the neighboring far- 
mers and landowners any _ uncer- 
tainty about the position of the 
curve led to conflicting claims. To 
end this controversy and the litiga- 
tion which had grown out of it, a 
settlement was finally effected in 
1788 between the Proprietors and 
the State. By the terms of this 
settlement the state conveyed to the 


Proprietors, for the sum of forty 
thousand dollars in public securities 
of the state and eight hundred dol- 
lars in silver or gold, all the terri- 
tory lying between the outer or 
elliptical curve and a straight line 
drawn between a point on_ the 
Massachusetts boundary, reckoned 
or measured to be sixty miles from 
the mouth of the Merrimack, and a 
point on the Maine boundary sixty 
miles from the mouth of the Pis- 
cataqua. These were probably in- 
tended to be statute miles, for the 
ends of the straight line shown on 
the diagram are eight or nine miles 
inside of or nearer the sea than the 
ends of the curved line.* (See Vol. 
XXIX, N. H. State Papers, diagram 
opposite p. 338.) 

Thus this great territory was con- 
veyed by the State to the Proprie- 
tors for a sum which probably did 
not nearly represent the actual value 
of the then ungranted lands therein. 
This was done that there might 
never in the future be any possibility 
of a conflict in regard to it, and its 
limits were so defined as to include 
all the lands about which a contro- 
versy was then pending or might 
arise in the future. ~ 

“The Proprietors could convey 
to the settlers only the soil. For 
political rights and the powers of 
government the grantees were ob- 
liged to resort to the Province, later 
the State, from which acts of incor- 
poration were readily obtained when 
the conditions of settlement had 
been fulfilled.”** In these acts the 
boundaries which had been fixed by 
the Proprietors were retained. Thus 
the Masonian Curve, by the terms 
of the settlement of 1788 henceforth 
determined, without possibility of 
conflict or appeal, the town boun- 


* The curve shown on the diagram of the survey of the straight line was apparently drawn 


without attempt at accuracy. 
or on Holland’s or Carrigain’s Maps. 


It does not coincide with the curve shown on Fletcher’s diagram, 
There was, perhaps, little need of accuracy in the position 


of the curve on this later diagram, for the deed from the State described it as ‘‘the Curve line, 


so called, of Mason’s Patent claimed by said Proprietors as the head line of said Patent.” 


What 


the Proprietors ‘‘claimed’’ was well Known and well marked. 
** An able and interesting summary of the Mason Title written by Mr. Otis Grant Hammond 


was printed in the proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 1916. 


since been reprinted in pamphlet form. 


It has 
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daries along its continuous bend. 
Only by act of the legislature could 
they be changed. 

The boundary lines of many 
towns, and some counties, at con- 
siderable distances from the curve 
have been determined or affected by 
it. A glance at the map shows 
that boundaries of Rindge, New 
Ipswich, Jaffrey, Sharon, Temple, 
Dublin, Peterboro, Nelson, Harris- 
ville, Hancock, Antrim, Windsor, 
and of many other towns are sub- 
stantially concentric with the Mason 
curve. The Masonian Proprietors 
in granting such areas of land, and 
in laying off tracts of approximately 
equal width, naturally found it con- 
venient to define the boundaries as 
parallelly concentric with the limit 
of their own territory. Conse- 
quently we find on the early maps, 
and surviving even today, numerous 
instances of these concentric lines.”* 

Likewise in determining the 
northerly and southerly boundary 
lines of such grants it was conven- 
ient to lay them out on the map 
on radial lines drawn from a center 
on the seacoast. Many town boun- 
daries will be seen on the map in 
which the southeasterly slant is con- 
spicuous, and which are substan- 
tially radial to the curve. Some 
of these, inside the curve, are the 
towns last above mentioned, also 
several of the towns on the boun- 
daries between Merrimack and 
Belknap Counties, and between 
Rockingham and Strafford Counties. 
Some of these on the outside of the 


curve, granted by the Province, are 
Newport, Croydon, Grantham and 
Enfield. 

The old maps, and new ones, too, 
show altogether too many boundary 
lines radial to the curve, too many 
concentric with it, to make it prob- 
able that their direction was a mere 
coincidence. They are not exactly 
radial, not exactly concentric. It 
is hardly to be expected that they 
would be when we consider that 
the lines were run in the forests, 
through swamps, over mountains, 
often with compasses of weak polar- 
ity, and with the meagre data then 
available to correct for variation and 
for other compass errors. That 
these surveys and the surveys. of 
the curve were so nearly correct.re- 
flects great credit on the men who 
made them:** 

The geography of New Hamp- 
shire is unique in this great curve. 
Nothing like it affecting town and 
county boundaries is to be found 
crossing any other state in the 
union.*** 

Sometime New Hampshire, recog- 
nizing the general interest in mat- 
ters historical, will mark by suitable 
monuments the places where this 
great historic curve crosses the 
principal highways, thus doing for 
the Mason Curve what Vermont has 
done for the Crown Point Road, 
built across that state by order of 
General Jeffery Amherst during the 
last of the French and_ Indian 
Wars.**** 


* It will be noticed that the boundary line between Cheshire and Hillsboro counties is, in 


steps, for many miles substantially concentric with the curve; also that the western boundaries 
of Rockingham County and a part of those of Strafford County, as well as of many towns in that 
vicinity, show a decided tendency towards such concentricity. 


**At the time these surveys were made neither the chronometer nor the artificial horizon 
had come into general use, so the surveyors had no practicable means of determining iheir 
position by celestial observations. The work had to be done by what fa sailor might call 
“‘dead-reckoning on land.” 


*** The small curve, with a radius of twelve miles, which forms the northern boundary of 
Delaware dates back almost as far as that of the Mason Curve, to the charter for Pennsylvania 
granted to William Penn in 1681. Like the Mason Curve it was a prolific source of dispute and 
prolonged litigation. See Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. III, p. 477. 


**** A thorough study of the Mason Curve, of the boundaries coinciding with it and bearing 
definite relations to it, would afford material for an interesting and valuable monograph. - Many 
interesting questions and problems respecting the curve have precented themselves which could 
not be considered in a magazine article of readable length. 

Much material, not herein referred to, may be found in that mine of historical information, 
the New Hampshire State Papers. It is not unlikely that additional information could be de- 
rived from further research in the Colonial Archives in London, 





THRU THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No. 11. 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


JANUARY 


“Hast thou -considered the treas- 
uries of the snow?”’—Job. 


January is the month for the ro- 
bust and the young. Never does 
the robust man feel better than in 
January. There is health in the 
clear, sharp air for him able to go 
out into the woods with the axe 
and team, and as he comes in from 
labor to his meals, or to the cheery 
evening by the fire, there is the zest 
of life running thru his veins in the 
rich, red blood that during the day 
has been fed by the crisp oxygen 
of New Hampshire. Robert Burns, 
who was decidedly a poet of winter, 
once said— 


“There is scarcely any earthly ob- 
ject that gives me so much, I don’t 
know as I call it pleasure, but 
something that exalts me, enrapt- 
ures me, as I walk in the sheltered 
woods on a winter day, and hear 
the wind howl thru the trees and 
rave o’er the plain.” 


That feeling that came to Burns 
comes strongly to us sons of New 
Hampshire; for here for many gen- 
erations our sturdy ancestors have 
been going into the woods to get 
the lumber and wood. What sturdy 
men were the settlers, who, accord- 
ing to Belknap, went into the woods, 
worked all day, and lay at night on 
boughs around a roaring fire—their 
feet to the fire, the cold sky their 
only covering. Even Longfellow, 
who is rather pale-blooded, said 
“There is something in being in the 
woods on a winter day that cheers 
me long.” Happy, indeed, the hus- 
bandman in New Hampshire these 
days, who can follow the custom of 
his ancestors, sharpen his axe, hitch 
up his team, and go out into the 


woods for a day’s work; how good 
his supper will taste, how cosy the 
fire will glow at night, how comfort- 
ing will feel his bed. 


JANUARY JOYS FOR THE YOUNG. 


And what joys come to the young 
in January. If the days are clear 
we have the ponds securely frozen, 
and on sharp skates we glide away 
feeling the fun of being alive. If 
its a good coat of snow on the earth, 
the lads and misses plan and take 
the sleigh rides, while the boys and 
girls “go slidin’.” 

“Goin’ Slidin” is one form of 
amusement that rural, city or village 
reared man and woman recall with 
delight. How rapidly memory 
slips back over the years when you 
and I are passing down the street 
and hear the cry “clear the track,” 
or “get-out-of-the-way.” Yelling 
like Comanche Indians, down the 
hill they come, a string of happy, 
healthy boys and girls. “Belly- 
bump,” heads up like turtles, they 
twist their bodies and swing their 
rapidly moving sleds around corners, 
thru gate-ways—and we elders hold 
our breath and wonder how they do 
it. No overcoats, jackets unbut- 
toned, cheeks red with health—who 
feels any better than they—and what 
fun will they ever find in life that 
matches the January slide? And 
there is another group—the lads and 
misses in their “teens ;” the boy tak- 
ing his girl sliding; carefully he 
places her on the front of the sled 
and hops on behind her; his left 
leg is doubled under him, his right 
is used as a rudder—his cheek is 
close to her ear, her hair blows back 
and tickles his face, the snow crys- 
tals blow down their necks—he 
shows off a little and makes the most 
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difficult turn, while she squeals in the “whizzer,” “dart,” “flyer ;” what 
fright—where will the joy of the pet names we had. Many talk 
companionship of the sexes ever depreciatingly of January—but fig- 
equal the lad ‘and miss’s fun as_ ure it out—is it not true, and take 
they coast down one of New Hamp- it all for all, few months have given 
shire’s long hills? How we boys’ so much joy to us, as has the hardy, 
and girls of thirty years ago prized cold month of January. 

our sleds; the “arrow,” the “rocket,” 
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MY LATEST YEAR 
By Martha S. Baker 


Dead leaves are whirling in the wind, 
The trees erstwhile so gay, 

Are lifting dull, bare branches high 

Toward leaden skies of grey. 


The melody of birds has ceased, 
Frost smitten are the flowers; 

The early twilight falls apace, 

Increasing sunless hours. 


My latest year has vanished, too; 
Lies buried ’neath the leaves, 
Yet mourn I not departed days, 
(Hope sings but never grieves.) 


Since | may find my year again, 
In God’s eternity, 

Its beauty and its melody, 
A joy perpetually. 


Concord N. H. 








THRU THE YEAR WITH JOB 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer, Ware, Mass. 


The ancient Hebrews were an out- 
of-doors people who closely ob- 
served the changes in Nature. The 
Hebrew writers use Nature changes 
and images in their literature and 
show much feeling for Nature. This 
is striking in the Book of Job, the 
supreme piece of Hebrew literature 
that has come down to us. The 
author loved the charms of the 
changing seasons, and we may select 
passages that apply to each of the 
twelve months. For instance, take 
the following: 


January—‘Hast thou considered the 
treasuries of the snow?” 


February—“The waters are hid as 
with a stone and the face of the 
deep is frozen.” 

‘*March—“‘Out from the South comes 


the whirlwind and cold from the 
North.” 


April—‘Hath the rain a Father who 
sends it to cause the tender grass 
to spring forth again.” 


May—“The beasts of the field now 
play again, they lie in the covert 
of the ferns and trees.” 


June—“Now is the garment of the 
earth warmed by the south wind.” 


July—“Men can no longer look upon 
the Great Light, it so brightly 
shines in the skies.” 


August—“The dust blows hot in a 
mass.” 


September—“‘The young of the cat- 
tle are in good liking and feed in 
the open fields.” 


October—‘Now from the North 
comes frost, and the waters are 
splendor.” 


November—‘By the breath of God 
comes frost, and the waters are 
frozen.” 


December—He saith to the snow 
again, “Fall thou upon the earth.” 


THE SHOWER 
(From the Chinese of Dang Mu Ming) 
By Carolyn Hillman 


I cannot see the rice fields 
For a mist of silver rain, 
The scarlet poppy’s sighing 
For her lover sun again. 


My peacock struts and screams 
As he spreads his jeweled tail, 
His iridescent splendor 
Makes the red poppies pale. 


He does not heed the rain drops 
That fall like pearly tears, 

I’ll make sweet music on my lute 
Till the hot gold sun appears. 
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EDITORIAL 


What will the New Year bring 
to New Hampshire ? 

It may, and probably will, bring 
to her a further advance in the paths 
of prosperity and progress. 

For this good result it is only 


‘necessary that her people abide by 


the habits of industry, thrift, good 
order and good sense for which they 
have been widely and justly re- 
nowned. 

The clouds of industrial unrest 
which lower over the whole world, 
the abnormal economic conditions 
which present hard problems to all 
nations and peoples, constitute a 
burden, some of which we must 
bear. 

But if every one among us will 
try honestly to view the situation 
from the other man’s standpoint, 
as well as from his own, a spirit 
will be developed, of which already 
there are many hopeful signs, which 
will make the reconstruction pro- 
cess less painful for us than for those 
who await it in a different spirit. 

The world of tomorrow must be 
a less selfish world than the world 
of today, or the world of yesterday. 
Unless it shall be, the history of the 
Twentieth Century will be the 
bloodiest in the annals of what we 
call civilization and it will be better 
for our children and our children’s 
children that they had not been born. 

We cannot believe that this is to 
be; but unless it is to be there must 
be a beginning today in this nation 
and in this state of a keener realiza- 
tion that every man is his brother’s 
keeper, with all that implies. 

At the very start of the New Year 
in New Hampshire an opportunity 


opens for important constructive 
work for the future. 

With comparatively slight 
changes, the same constitution has 
served our state as its basic law for 
almost a century and a half. High 
tribute this to the wisdom and fore- 
sight of its framers. 

But conditions now have arisen 
of which they could not dream and 
under which equity is endangered 
by the literal interpretation and 
strict enforcement of our laws. 
These conditions can be remedied 
by wisely considered and carefully 
framed amendments to the consti- 
tution which will be entirely in ac- 
cord with its ancient spirit but will 
adapt it successfully to modern 
needs. 

It is to be hoped that the con- 
vention called in June, 1918, to pro- 
pose amendments to the constitution 
of the state, and which will re-con- 
vene in Concord on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1920, will find itself able to 
agree upon the spirit and the letter 
of certain necessary changes in the 
constitution; and that the conven- 
tion will submit to the people of the 
state amendments so few in number, 
so clear in phrase, so worthy in 
purpose, that every one of them will 
be ratified at the November elec- 
tion. 

If the convention thus shows its 
willingness and its ability to cope 
with changing conditions it will be 
a happy augury for the future in 
New Hampshire, an earnest of the 
new spirit with which we must make 
a new world, even in old New 
Hampshire. 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Dr. JonaTHAN: A Play in Three 
Acts. Winston Churchill. Pp. 
159. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, of Cor- 
nish, presents his prescription for 
the ills that now afflict the body pol- 
itic in the form of a three act play, 
“Dr. Jonathan.” It has not ap- 
peared on any stage, says the autHor 
in his preface, because “several man- 
agers politely declined to produce 
it.” This happened, presumably, 
some months ago, before the actors’ 
strike in New York; since which 
time the same managers doubtless 

would have declined, sans politeness, 
‘to produce it. For the play deals 
with the labor problem and it does 
not deal with it in a way to please 
invested capital, whether that cap- 
ital be invested in theatres, plays, 
and scenery or in Ashar Pindar’s 
tool works in “Foxon Falls, a New 
England village of some three thous- 
and souls.” The publishers’ jacket 
says that “the scene of Dr. Jonathan 
is laid presumably in the country 
of Mr. Churchill’s ‘ “Coniston,” ’ but 
in the play there is no such drawing 
portraits of real personages as lent 
local interest to “Coniston” and 
“Mr. Crewe’s Career.” “Dr. Jona- 
than” is a play with a purpose, or, 
rather, a purpose in the form of a 
play; so much so that the above 
mentioned declining managers 
doubtless were influenced by busi- 
ness sagacity as well as by class 
prejudices. However, it is good 
reading, and if it could have as large 
a sale as “Richard Carvel,” it might 
reach and influence some of the em- 
ployers and employees at whom it is 
directed. It is a war play, as well as 
a labor play, in that the treatment 
of the hero for shell shock brings the 
happy ending, and in that the 
strongest scenes are those in which 
the employer who refuses to recog- 


nize the labor union and the em- 
ployees who threaten to strike and 
cripple a government contract ac- 
cuse each other of being traitors. 
“The issue of this war is industrial 
democracy, without which political 
democracy is a farce,” is the conclu- 
sion which Mr. Churchill puts in the 
mouth of one of his characters, and 
the curtain falls upon the beginning 
of an experiment in Foxon Fall in 
the realization of this industrial 
democracy. Mr. Churchill sees his 
types clearly and stages them effec- 
tively. It is little he leaves standing 
of the present structures of our old 
New England religion, education 
and social life, but he seems confi- 
dent that the new generation will 
build better ones upon stronger 
foundations and with every room 
facing south and east. And doubt- 
less in that good time to come no 
Harvard graduate will write as 
Lieutenant George does on page 80 
about something that “none of us 
never got.” 


THe Biack Drop. By Alice Brown. 
Pp., 392. Cloth, $2. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


This latest publication by New 
Hampshire’s most famous native 
novelist, is her second “war book,” 
her shorter story, “The Flying 
Teuton,” having been acclaimed by 
many critics as one of the most not- 
able literary achievements inspired 
by the great conflict. “The Black 
Drop” is an entirely different piece 
of work, admirably done, as is every- 
thing from Miss Brown’s pen, but 
less compelling, if that is the right 
word, than its predecessor. It is a 
study of an old New England family, 
well satisfied with itself, and having 
reason to be, into whose compla- 
cency obtrudes the ugly fact that the 
oldest son of the house is a German 
spy, and that he and the family are 
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threatened with the shame of di- 
vorce proceedings because of his 
over friendliness for another German 
spy of the opposite sex. Entirely 
and satisfactorily villainous are this 
villain and villainess; so much so 
that Boston seems a strange habitat 
for them; but Miss Brown knows 
her Boston as well as she does her 
rural New England, and if she tells 
us that our modern Athens sheltered 
this kind of people and was the scene 
of their deviltry during the days of 
the war, then we can accept their 
credibility and give ourselves over 
to admiring the skill with which the 
author has distilled the black drop 
of treason from the pure blood of 
patriotic Puritan descent. 


CoLLector’s Luck. 
Leer Carrick. Illustrated. Pp. 
207. $2.50. Boston. The At- 
lantic Monthly Press. 


By Alice Van- 


There are two reasons why this 
oddly attractive volume is of es- 
pecial New Hampshire interest. One 
is because its author, expert col- 
lector and entertaining writer, is the 
wife of a member of the Dartmouth 
faculty, and dwells in the “Webster 
Cottage,” home of the Jovian Daniel 
in his college days. The other is 
because many of the discoveries she 
describes, many of her educative 
experiences, many of her joy bring- 
ing bargains were of New Hamp- 
shire location, and may be dupli- 
cated within the auction sale radius 
of any of us who are tempted by 
her treasure trove to go and do like- 
wise. The hundred illustrations, 
a more integral part of the text than 
pictures often are or can be, are 
largely photographic reproductions 
of choice pieces from the author’s 


own collection or those of some of 
her Hanover friends and fellow col- 
lectors, Mrs. Carleton, Mrs. Patten, 
Mrs. Frost, Mrs. Woods and others. 
To read the book and to study its 
pictures is to accumulate without 
effort a wonderful stock of infor- 
mation as to such types of old fur- 
niture, old glassware, old woven 
coverlets, old pitchers and teacups, 
lights and lamps, valentines and 
silhouettes as one would find in 
journeying backward through the 
history of New Hampshire and 
New England. Journeying thus 
with one of such good collector’s 
luck as our author, we shall learn 
about more than sofas and sugar- 
bowls, for, as Mrs. Skinner puts it: 
“T often find collectors learning his- 
tory from a little, personal angle 
that more academic scholars often- 
times overlook. How else could I 
have known with such happiness my 
adored Horace Walpole or gossiping 
Pepys? Margaret Winthrop and 
Eliza Pinckney stretch _ sisterly 
hands across the years to me, and I 
count among my intimates Judge 
Samuel Sewell and Worthy Cotton 
Mather. For, if you collect the 
right way—and there is but one 
right way—you cannot help absorb- 
ing the politics and art and religion 
of your chosen period. Collection 
isn’t just a fad; it isn’t even just 
a ‘divine madness; properly inter- 
preted, it is a ‘liberal education.’ ” 
And, quite agreeing with this dic- 
tum, let us add that in very few 
courses of any kind of useful educa- 
tion is one favored with so charm- 
ing a textbook as this “repository 
of pleasant profitable discourses de- 
scriptive of the household furniture 
and ornaments of olden time.” 





MY MOTHER’S SAMPLER 


By George Wilson Jennings 


Doubtless many will remember, 
It’s not so very long ago, 

When girls had samplers, 

To teach them how to sew; 

This is why my mother’s sampler 
Takes me back to days of yore, 
And I appreciate more fully 


The methods used afore. 

I see her as a winsome lassie, 

Her fingers quick and nimble, 

Making wondrous figures, 

With silken thread and thimble, 

She stitched at morn, at noon, 

And she often used to tell 

How she stitched by firelight’s glow, 
Until she learned to do it well, 

It bears her name, it was the custom then, 
Almira Smith, aged eleven, 

The year, eighteen hundred thirty-seven, 
Was long ago as you may plainly see, 





MY MOTHER’S SAMPLER 


There are letters tall and letters small, 
Numbers right, and numbers bright, 

All done in red, in white, in blue, 

In brown, in green and violet, too, 

And to crown the lot, 

A motto not to be forgot, 

“Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
I have no sampler such as this 

To guide my heart or hand or head, 

I have my blessed mother’s love instead, 
And mother, dear, I shall pray unto the end 
That the good Lord may send 

To each and every one a sampler such as thee, 
To be unto them what thou hast been to me. 
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HEIGHTS OF CARDIGAN 


By Geardon Malherbe Hillman 


Across the heights of Cardigan, the long red streamers flare 

Up from the hills of the twilit west as the sunset sheds its glare, 
And sends its crimson cloud lights to tint the darkening lake, 

Far below through the tall black pines, where the sunset’s shadows break. 
Dappled and bright from the vivid sky, it flames like a blazing pool, 
Hemmed in by pine-clad islands where the twilight’s mists blow cool. 
Rock bound and crag bound, steep and grey and high, 

The stony heights of Cardigan break through the scarlet sky. 

Far in the South glows a blue-smoked hill, caught in the crimson light, 
And up the winding river valley, a long train dares the night. 

Blue and purple through the mists, the Northern ranges rise 

While a red-stained moon above the pines lights the shadowy skies. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


THE LATE CALVIN PAGE 


Calvin Page, one of the most prominent 
citizens of Portsmouth and of New Hamp- 
shire, died suddenly on December 13. He 
was born in North Hampton, August 22, 
1845, the son of Captain Simon Dow 
Page and Judith (Rollins) Page, being 
in the tenth generation from Robert Page 
of Ormsby, County of Norfolk, England, 
whose son, Robert, settled in Hampton, 
New Hampshire, in 1639. 


Calvin Page attended the district schools 
in his native town, and at Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy fitted for Harvard College, 
which he entered in 1864 as a member of 
the sophomore class, but was unable to 
complete the course for lack of funds. 
On July 19, 1865, he entered the law office 
of the late Albert R. Hatch in Portsmouth, 
as a student, and in 1868 was admitted to 
the bar of the state. 
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He had a large and lucrative practice 
until his virtual retirement in 1910, although 
after that date he continued his manage- 
ment, as executor and trustee, of the great 
Frank Jones estate, and retained some other 
important connections. In 1904-5 he was 
president of the state bar association. 

The character and extent of his business 
interests may be judged from the fact that 
he was president of the New Hampshire 
National Bank of Portsmouth, the Times 
Publishing Company of Portsmouth, the 
Portsmouth Trust and Guarantee Company, 
the Granite State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the Portsmouth Fire Association, 
Manchester & Lawrence Railroad, Laconia 
Car Works, Suncook Water Works, East- 
man Freight Car Heater Company, and 
Piscataqua Fire Insurance Company, be- 
sides being a director in the Concord & 
Portsmouth and Upper Coos Railroads, and 
other corporations. 

A staunch and uncompromising Demo- 
crat in his political beliefs, Judge Page was 
recognized by President Cleveland in each 
of his terms by appointment as collector 
of internal revenue for this district. He 
was twice mayor of Portsmouth; and also 
served the city as its solicitor, municipal 
court judge, water commissioner, and, for 
more than 30 years, as a very active and 
valuable member of the school board. He 
was a delegate to the constitutional con- 
ventions of 1888 and 1918, and at the latter 
was appointed a member of the standing 
committee on Future Mode of Amending 
the Constitution and Other Proposed 
Amendments. 

In 1893 and again in 1903 Judge Page 
represented the 24th district in the New 
Hampshire State Senate, introducing at the 
latter session the first bill for the election 
of United States Senators by the people 
to reach a New Hampshire Legislature. At 
the time of his death he was a member of 
the Maine and New Hampshire interstate 
bridge commission and of the board of 
trustees of the New Hampshire State 
Library. 

Judge Page was a member of St. John’s 
Lodge, No. 1, A. F. and A. M. and of 
DeWitt Clinton Commandery, Knights 
Templars, both of Portsmouth. He also 
belonged to the Warwick Club of’ Ports- 
mouth and to various other clubs, societies 
and associations. In religious belief he was 
a Unitarian. On January 7, 1870, Judge 
Page married Arabella J. Moran, and they 
had one daughter, Agnes, wife of Governor 
John H. Bartlett. Their one grandchild 
is Calvin Page Bartlett, a student at Phil- 
lips Andover Academy. 

Judge Page’s spacious and handsome 
residence, with its beautiful gardens, is one 
of the show places of Portsmouth and the 
Judge took much pride in its appearance 


and upkeep. A _ successful lawyer, saga- 
cious business man and prominent publi- 
cist, he was one of the best known leaders 
of men in the state. The independence. of 
his views and the point and pungency of 
his expression of them, in public and pri- 
vate, made it a delight to listen to his 
speeches and conversation, or to read his 
writings as they too rarely appeared in 


print. He will be greatly and widely 
missed. 


MARTIN A. HAYNES 


Former Congressman Martin A. Haynes, 
soldier, editor and public official, died at his 
home in Lakeport, November 29. He was 
born in Springfield, July 30, 1842, the son 
of Elbridge Gerry and Caroline R. (Knowl- 
ton) Haynes. He attended the public 
schools of Manchester and there learned 
the printer’s trade, and also worked as a 
reporter on the local papers, the Union and 
Mirror. In the Civil War he served three 
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years as a volunteeer in the Second New 
Hampshire regiment, and upon the forma- 
tion of the Grand Army of the Republic be- 
came active in that organization, being a 
member of Darius A. Drake Post of La- 
conia. He was commander of the New 
Hampshire department in 1882, and also 
served as president of the Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation at The Weirs doing much to estab- 
lish the success of the annual reunions 
there. The camp of the Sons of Veterans 
at Lakeport was named in his honor. 

It was after the war, in 1868, that Mr. 
Haynes located at Lakeport and established 
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the Lake Village Times, which he con- 
ducted for 20 years, making it one of the 
leading Republican weekly papers of the 
state. After his retirement from active 
life he still took pleasure in the “art pre- 
servative,” and from a little printing shop 
which he set up at his home, he issued 
a number of books, “Letters of a Soldier,” 
“Gilford Centennial,” ‘“Winnipesaukee 
Classics,” “War Poems,” etc., in limited 
editions which he distributed among his 
friends. 

Mr. Haynes’ wide acquaintance, well- 
known ability, record as a soldier, and 
unusual capacity for making friends, com- 
bined to render his entrance into public life 
inevitable. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives from 
the town of Gilford in 1872 and 1873; 
clerk of the supreme court for Belknap 
county from 1876 to 1883; a member of 
Congress from the First New Hampshire 
district, 1883-1887. Subsequently he 
served for many years as an internal rev- 
enue agent in various sections of the coun- 
try, and by virtue of a temporary transfer 
from the treasury to the war department 
went to the Philippines for Secretary of 
War Elihu Root, and organized the internal 
revenue service there. 

Mr. Haynes was a Republican in poli- 
tics, a Universalist in religious belief, and 
a member of the I. O. O. F. fraternal 
order. He married March 9, 1863, Cornelia 
T. Lane, and is survived by two daughters, 
Mary A. (Mrs. Eugene S. Daniell of 
Greenland) and Cornelia A. of Lakeport; 
and by four grand-children, Martin H. 
Daniell, Marjorie Daniell, Warren F. Dan- 
iell, and Eugene S. Daniell, Jr. 


KIMBALL FLETCHER 


Kimball Fletcher, who died at Lancaster, 
November 21, was born in Canaan, Vt., 
November 27, 1849, the son of Kimball B. 
and Mary (Brown) Fletcher, and came to 
Lancaster with his parents when eight years 


of age. In youth he manifested unusual 
mechanical ability which was usefully and 
notably developed in later life in his long 
connection with the Thompson Manufact- 
uring Company; at first, a boy of 16, as 
an apprentice, afterwards a partner, and 
upon the incorporation of the business -in 
1893, treasurer, then president, and a di- 
rector at the time of his death. He was 
a pillar of the Congregational Church, and 


a 32nd degree Mason, as well as a member 
of the Order of the Eastern Star. No- 
vember 24, 1880, Mr. Fletcher married Miss 
Nellie H. Hobson, of Island Pond, Vt., 
and their home life was ideal. Two chil- 
dren were born to them, one son, Robert, 
who died in the service of his country a 
little more than a year ago; and one 
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daughter, Esther (Mrs. Charles Prout) of 
Portland, Me. Mr. Fletcher’s love of 
Lancaster and desire that its history should 
be preserved led him in 1912 to give a sum 
of money in trust to the town, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for that purpose; and 
as time goes on the Fletcher Historical 
Record undoubtedly will be a valuable 
source of information. His funeral ser- 
vice, held on the 39th anniversary of his 
marriage, was conducted by his former 
pastor and personal friend, Rev. E. R. 
Stearns of Concord. There was a large 
attendance of townspeople, old friends and 
schoolmates, the business and professional 
men of Lancaster attending in a _ body, 
while his partners and associates in the 
Thompson Manufacturing Company acted 
as bearers, 








The late Honorable Bertram Ellis 





